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RHODE ISLAND AGRICULTURE. 
We continue our extracts from Dr Jackson’s Re- 
port of the survey of Rhode Island. 
Report of the Crops, §c. raised on the Rivulet Farm, 
in Cranston, 1839. 
The land consists of 15 acres under tillage, 


75 ~*~ in grazing, 
15 * clover meadows, 
25  * watered + 
30 *soriver ‘ 
50 * in wood, 
10to15 * peat bog, 
Stol0 ¢* unreclaimed. 
Stock. 
15 cows, $570 | 2 horses, $110 
1 bull, 25 | 21 sheep, 63 





1 pair of large oxen, 160 | 18 head swine, 108 
2 heifers, 50 | Turkeys, geese, &c. 44 
Produce Raised and Sold. 


Corn on 3 acres, average quantity, 58 bush. to the 





acre, $150 

‘ 5 ‘¢ injured by the August gale, 60 
Barley and oats, 4 acres, 33 
Potatoes, 3 acres, 450 bushels marketable, 150 


‘ 50 ‘ 
Beets and carrots, valued at 
Fruit, (not sold.) 


for feeding cattle, 12 
25 


1800 Ibs. pork, sold from 7 to 8 cents per lb. 130 
Pigs raised, 22 
‘ gold, 8 
Lambs, 18 sold at $3 each, 54 
Calves, 14, * $5 50 each, 77 
Profits in carting wood cut on the farm, 48 
7 tons of hay sold, $18 per ton, 126 
5 ‘ unsold, 70 

1455 Ibs. butter sold, at from 26 to 33 1-3 cts. 
per pound, 380 
Butter and milk used in family, 30 

Premium received on butter exhibited at the 
Rhode Island cattle show, 15 
Received for improvements on the farm, 48 
Received for boarding laborers, 32 
$1470 

Expenses. 

Two hands, each 7 months, at $12 1-2 per 
month, $175 
1 boy, 7 months, 35 
Paid for labor in getting hay, 26 
1 hand in winter 5 months, at $8, 40 
1 boy, do. 10 
Board of laborers reckoned at $1 per week, 130 


Grain, potatoes, and hay seed, used in the spring, 60 


Salt for manure, 10 
Salt for dairy, 6 
Taxes, 28 
Blacksmith’s bill, 24 


Balance, from which deduct rent of farm and 


family expenses, 936 


$1470 





The farm was not fully stocked, being unwilling 
in the spring to pay the high prices demanded for 
neat cattle. 

I. A. GARDINER, Tenant. 


In reply to your inquiry, what experiments in ag- 
riculture have you made? we reply, that on this 
farm we have made many: some successful and 
some otherwise. We will give you as brief a de- 
tail as possible of some of them. We irrigate a- 
bout twentyfive acres of upland, mostly the sloping 
sides of hills. The water used is from springs 
that rise on the farm,on the highest land. We 
formed a reservoir by the erection of a dam, and 
are therefore enabled to retain nearly all the wa- 
ter that collects in the day and run it onto the 
meadows in the night, preventing the grass from 
being scorched or wilted as it would be if put on 
in the heat of the day. We carry a portion of this 
water to our barn yards, to our hog pens, and also 
to our dairy house, where we have put in a water 
wheel for the purpose solely of aiding the dairy 
maid in the process of making butter, and find a 
very considerable labor saved. We intended to 
have used the water power in churning the milk 
daily, instead of the cream, in the manner practis- 
ed by some of the western farmers. We tried the 
experiment, and found no difficulty in the process, 
and the butter was excellent, but the quantity fell 
short so materially that we abandoned it. 

We tried the experiment recommended by some 
Pennsylvania farmers, that of setting the milk part- 
ly under ground, and letting the water constantly 
run round the pans of milk by setting them into ex- 
cavated shelves. We found that the milk would 
keep sweet longer and the cream was equally as 
good, if not better. 
minution: so much cream wou!d not rise on the 
milk. We therefore continue the old mode. 


This experiment convinces us, that a milk room | 


should stand separate and apart from any other 
building, be of good size and height, well ventila- 
ted, and shaded with forest trees, and be used sole- 
ly for that purpose. 


We have tried the experiment of flooding land. 
We built a dam on a small river that runs through 
the farm, on the sides of which are what is termed 
interval or river meadows, (about thirty acres,) and 
by flowing back we cover the whole extent, and 
keep them flowed from November to April, when 
we draw it off anc find slime and mud deposited on 
the surface that enriches it, and our crops of grass 
have increased thereby both in quantity and quali- 


But here again we found a di- | 


ing. We purchase the sweepings of the vessels 
holds in which it is imported, and consider it a 
cheap, valuable material for the purpose. 

Some of our neighboring farmers cart salt water 
from the sea shore,a distanee of several miles, and 
think it better than to let their teams be idle. This 
they spread on beds of loam, and it is thereby very 
soon converted into a black mould. 

We salt our river meadow hay, putting from two 
|to three pecks of fine Liverpool salt to the ton, and 

we think we are thrice paid for so doing; firstly, 
in the time saved in curing the hay ; secondly, in 
its increased value ; and thirdly, in the salting of 
|the cattle which are fed on it, Besides, we find 
‘that low meadow hay when salted, will not deteri- 
‘orate if kept several years, and we believe it im- 
| proves by being kept two years. 
| We had dug some peat for fuel, and used it to 
some advantage; but until we heard the sugges- 
| tions you made of the possibility that our worn out 
| soils might by the aid of peat be restored, we had 
not tried it to any extent as a manure. We have 
since opened a bed on the farm and dug out about 
100 loads, at an expense of about 15 cents per load, 
with which we mixed ten tons of animal manure 
and six casks of Harris rock lime, which cost in 
Providence, $1 25 per cask. The frost pulverized 
it, and we found it this spring in a good state for 
spreading on our meadows, and to use on our corn 
and potato fields. On the meadows we have al- 
ready ample evidence of its utility. 

We have experimented with menhaden fish. For 
the first and second year they appeared to be a ben- 
efit, but afterwards we found the land less produc- 
tive than it was before the fish was put on, and in- 
\deed in some places almost barren. 
| We are of opinion that fish operates on the land 
llike the free use of ardent spirits on the system of 
| the laborer, who, while the excitement is on, is en- 
abled to do more work ; but when it is gone is left 
in a torpid and enfeebled state. 


| 





Farm Report of Wm. Peckham, S. Kingstown, 1839. 


Farm consists of ploughed land 12 acres, graz- 
ing 25, mowing 7 1-2, salt marsh and beach 9, or- 
chard 3 1-2, wood 24, peat bog and unreclaimed 
swamo 41-2. Soil, loam underlaid by sand, and 
gravelly Joam. 





ty. We cart sea weed a distance of from four to 
six miles, and we think we find our account in it | 
when properly used. It should be spread in hog | 
pens or yards, small in extent, and coarse sand, | 
(the best is found on the shores,) mixed with or | 
spread over it, which will be by this preparation, 
converted into fine compost by the swine being | 
yarded upon it. We derive another advantage in 
putting the sea and rock weed into our hog yards ; | 
they will feed considerably on it, and it serves to 
make them healthy and prepares ther for fattening. 
We use considerable impure salt in our compost- 


Crops. 

Corn, 100 bushels, 20 bu. to the acre, 
Barley, 25 ‘ 25 : ‘ 

Oats, 125 ‘ 301-2¢ +s 
Potatoes, 270 ‘ 180 te OF 
Carrots, 12 6 425 . ys 

Beets, 121-24 600 ‘ ‘ 
French turnips, 110 ‘ 550 e279 

Hay, 10 tons, 1 3-4 tons. 

Salt marsh do. 2: 

Other Produce. 

Pork, 900 Ibs. | Milk, estimated 733 gal. 
Butter, 205 * | Pumpkins, 20 loads. 


Gross amount of all produce, $486 57. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 





SEPT.2 14. 





Stock.—T wo horses, 2 cows, 2 hogs. 
36 turkeys, 13 goslins, 65 chickens. 
worth of stock, $441. 

Questions.—(See Judge Durlee’s report in lust 
weck’s Farmer.) 

Ist. | have used fish mixed 
to grest advantage. Likewise, 
spread and ploughed in, for a potato crop, and the 
crop was as good, and the potato better flavored 
than when manure was used in the hill. 

2d. None, 

3d. Have used ashes for cabbages several years, 
and thoroughly tested their value. Use a pint to 
each hill, 

4th. Have not. 

Sth. Have not. 

6th. There is little difference when tish can 
obtained at ordinary prices. 

7th. Have used sea weeds of the kind indicated, 
and found them more valuable upon soil of a grav- 
elly nature than upon stiff loam. 

8th. Have not. 

9th. Have not raised wheat. 

10th. Corn, barley, rye, oats and potatoes, 

11th. [Not answered. } 

12th. Have generally put earth under my stalls, 
and have thought that this mould impregnated with 
the liquor of the stable, is worth thrice as -much as 
other manure. 


with common soil, 


stable 


be 


Report of the Rotch Farm, N. Providence, lensed anil 
cultivated by Mr /ldam Anthony. 

T have great satisfaction, says Dr. Jackson, in 
laying before the citizens of Rhode Island, the very 
lucid and detailed report of Mr Adam Anthony, 
who is one of the most intelligent and successful 
farmers in the State. Mr Anthony cultivates a 
farm leased of Mr William Rotch, of New S8edford. 
The farm is situated two miles north of the city of 
Providence, and the soil is naturally poor, light and 
sandy, with some patches of thin swamp, having a 
light covering of black peat. A large portion of 


this farm was originally almost barren, or support. | 


ed only a thin forest of pine trees. By chemical 
analysis of the natural soil, it was found to be an 
ancient granite diluvium, charged with decompos- 
ed vegetable matters, in an acid state. Hence the 
theory of his improvements by means of ashes, con- 


taining alkaline matter and lime. 
* * # 


7 « * * 


Memoranda furnished by Mr Anthony. 


Farm consists of 
Ploughed land 30 acres, valued at $141 per acre, 


Pasture 26=« ‘ 70s 
Mowing a ‘ 150s 
Wood 300~«*s ‘ 40 «+ 


c Tops. 


Corn, 258 bushels—64 1-2 bu. per acre: soil, 
sand and sandy loam: manure, 7 cords per acre. 

Potatoes, 592 bushels—236:bu. per acre: soil, 
sand and sandy loam: manure,.7 cords per acre. 

Turnips, 1300 bushels —650 bu. per acre: 
sand and sandy loam: 240 bushels of ashes: 
nure, 3 1-2 cords per acre. 

Barley, 10 tons—lI 3-4 tons per acre; cut for 
fodder: soil, sand and sandy loam. 

Hay, 50 tons—2 3-4 tons per acre ; 5 acres up- 
land, 8 lowland ; sandy; 10 of reclaimed peat bog ; 
2 acres of upland, top dressed with 5 cords inanure 
per acre. 

Millet, 40 tons—2 3-4 tons per acre: svil, san. 


soil, 
ma- 


inanure, | 


Poultry, | dy; 41-2 acres no manure—10 ashed, 100 bush- | 
v5! | 
stimated | 
| Pumpkins, 5 tons from among corn. 


els to acre. 


Other Produce.— Beef, 9500 |bs. 3 pork, 507 1s. ; 


| milk, 8764 gallons. 


Cost of cultivation per acre. Value of crop. 


| Indian corn, $49 #87 25 
| Barley, 27 21 00 
| Potatoes, 46 78 00 

Turnips, 47 116 00 
| Hay, 24 49 00 
| Millet, 24 49 00 
| Stock. Value. 

1 horse, $50 
| 2 oxen, 70 
| 18 cows, 648 
North Providence, 12 mo. 2, 1839. 


Dr. C. T. Jackson—Esleemed Friend—Having 


‘filled such of the blanks in the form appended to | 
‘the circular as were necessary to the requisite. 


statements respecting my crops of this year, I avail 
| myself of the convenience of a separate sheet to 
| notice such of the questions as Tam able to answer. 


| have made no experiments that have been suf- | 
| 


i ficiently carried ont to be of other importance than 
as affording suggestions for further trial and more 
‘accurate and extended observation. Of this char- 
acter are those with nitre, potash, &c., of which a 
| statement has already been given. It may be 
well, however, to repeat it here. 
) groun 
1a field of sandy soil which had been recently sown 
with millet, without manure, were treated in the 
following manner: one with lime, one with ground 
| oyster shells and another with salt—four quarts to 
jeach: one witha peck of recent, another with the 
| same quantity of spent ashes: the next with potash 
/and the last with saltpetre—each a pound. The 
llime and oyster shells produced no effects, the mil- 
jlet being no better than on the undressed ground 
jabout them. Salt had been furnished in too large 
a quantity, and destroyed most of the seed. The 
few plants that came, however, grew very ]uxuriant- 
ly. There was no perceivable difference in the 
ashed portions, the crop being alike better than on 
the intermediate spaces, Potash and nitre gave 
the best results, the latter the most striking. The 
ground was in fine condition. It produeed at least 
three and a half tons of millet to the acre. 

I have tried lime in but a few instances, and not 
at allin composts. Jna_ potato drill, on a sandy 
loam, it was evidently injurious to the crop; and 

‘as atop dressing for grass grounds, one a sandy 
soil, the other a reclaimed bog abounding in vege- 
table matter, it was of no perceivable benefit. 

Spent wood ashes have been the principal ma- 
nure which IT have used in amending the condition 
of light loams and sandy and gravelly soils. On 





all these they are used to great advantage; and to | 


a profitable result in the improvement of the two 
| last mentioned, combined with the growing of clo- 
| ver they are almost indispensable, especially if the 
soil be of very sterile character. 
| Besides the experiment above noticed with ground 

oyster sheils, L have applied them to sandy and to 
/loamy soil for grass and for turnips, but without 
| effect. 

Bog mud of peaty character has been used to 
soine extent in my manure trenches, and is deemed 
excellent for the purpose—more valuable than 
loam. 


Several plats of | 
d, each containing a rod, half a rod apart, on | 


{ : 
On the sandy and poorer grounds of the farm 


millet and clover are the most profitable crops. On 
those of firmer texture the root culture has given 
\the best results. A part of the difference in the 
| superior profit, however, is but apparent. Requir- 
‘ing most or al] of the season to perfect their growth, 
| they prevent, without some intervenient crop, late 
/suinmer or early fall seeding, the seasons, I be- 
\lieve, in which Jands in high condition are most 
| profitably laid down to grass. The value of the 
| produce of the farm this year, inclusive of pasture 
| feed and the products of garden grounds, (included 
‘in the ploughed land, but not otherwise noticed,) 
,is $2840. And it appears on examination of my 
accounts, that its conversion into the forms in which 
| most of it is disposed of, is not likely to give a very 
dissimilar result. Sales have been made to the 
amount of $2962 84, and there is on hand $669, 
worth more than at the commencement of the year. 
To this should be added #600 for the manure made 
by the stock; making inthe aggregate $4231 &4, 
From this sum should be deducted the cost of the 
grain purchased, and the hogs and cattle fatted, 
which amounts to $1214 65, leaving a balance of 
$3017 19 as the value of the produce. ‘ihe ex- 
cess over the first estimate of $177 19, will proba- 
bly defray all extra expense incurred by the dispo- 
| sition which is made of it. 
| The liquid manure from the stock is saved, but 
/has never been separately applied. Both this and 
| the solid matter are received into a trench in the 
rear of the cattle stalls, and with the admixture of 
bog mud or loam, make a compost much more valu- 
able than ordinary stable manure. Six dollars a 
cord for it may be thought to putan end to all 
profitable results in farming, but the effects of its 
application sustain me in this opinion of its value. 
It is charged at five dollars, in my estimates of the 
cost of crops, one sixth part, I consider, as being 
appropriated by the soil to its own improvement. 


} 
} 
| 


I have limited my estimates in regard to crops, 

to such only as have been raised on the farm this 
year. There are others, in the culture of which I 
have had some experience ; such as oats, beets 
and carrots. Oats, in general, give about the same 
; results as barley. Beets and carrots cost more in 
| the cultivation than ruta baga; beets perhaps 6, 
and carrots $12 an acre. The product, with me, 
| has been about the same, and they are probably of 
| equal value. The difference, if there be any, as 
| food for stock, has escaped my observation. In re- 
| gard to beets, however, I speak only in reference 
| to the scarcity and yellow French. The white and 
| red are said to be of better quality. 





| In the valuation of the lands of the farm, build- 
| ings have not been included. These, exclusive of 
‘the dwelling house, would add about twenty per 
| cent. to their value, and of course, about one and a 


| half per cent. to the cost of crops as interest. 


| For some further account of the method pursued 


_inmy farming operations, and for the result for 
| 1838, allow me to refer thee ty a letter addressed 
'to Henry Colman, published in No. 48 of the New 
| England Farmer, for the current year. 

| Respectfully, and very truly thy friend, 


ADAM ANTHONY. 


“1 Natural Coincidence.—At the great sale of 
| Durham breeds of cattle which took place lately at 
Lexington, Ky., we notice among the sales the fol- 
lowing coincidence: Victoria, purchased at $1750, 
and Prince Albert, her calf, at $300. 
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HOW ‘TO STOP BLEEDING. 

Having noticed several cases of death resulting | 
from loss of blood, I have been induced to offer a | 
few simple directions which will enable any one to | 
understand the nature of the danger and how to ap-- 
ply the remedy. Either an artery or vein may be 
wounded. The urteries carry the blood from the 
heart towards the extremities, and the veins return it 
towards the heart. ‘The blood when an artery is injur- 
ed flows in jets, not in a continuous stream, and is 
of a bright florid hne: from a vein it flows with 
a uniform streain, aud is of a dark red color. Bleed- 
ing from an artery is much the more dangerous. 

The vessels of the thigh, Jeg and foot are the 
more liable to be wounded by various accidents ; 
such for example, as that of the late Mr Knicke- 
backer, who was cut with a scythe and died in half 
an hour: the artery of the thigh is oficn wounded 
by the falling of a pair of scissors or of a knife, in 
clapping the knees together to catch them. Thave 
known a boy stab another with a penknife so as to 
open an artery. A celebrated surgeon tells us he 
has known a fine young fellow lose his life from 
the alarm of the attendants and confusion of the 
surgeon. “He was a tall stout young man, who 
was sitting at table with his companions eating 
bread and cheese, taking his glass and telling his 
tale. He had in his hand a sharp pointed table 
knife, which he happened to hold dagger-wise in 
his hand, and in the height of sume assertion be 
meant to strike the table, but the point missed and 
slanted over the table: he had stabbed himself in 
his femoral artery, and with one gush of blood ne 
fell. When I came I found the young man stretch- 
ed out upon the floor; he was just uttering his last | 
groan; the floor was deluged with blood. The 
wound was covered with a confused bundle of! 
clothes, which I instantly whirled off; and the by- 
standers had the unhappiness to see that the hole 
was no bigger than what I could close with my | 
thumb, and which, had it not been shut and com- 
pressed, would have healed in three days, allowing 
time for a deliberate operation.” 

When arterial blood is seen to gush from a wound, | 
let the bystander reflect that the blood is passing | 
from the body into the limb. The member having | 
been exposed as quickly as possible, let him take a | 
pocket handkerchief and tie it loosely, but with a) 
tight knot, around the limb, above the wound ; then 
introduce a stick or the landle of a penknife, which 
will answer perfectly well, and twist it round sev- | 
eral times, till the limb is firmly compressed by 
the handkerchief, and the blood ceases to flow. In- 
deed the wounded person might do it himself un- 
less the bleeding was very profuse so as to cause | 
his fainting at once. After the bleeding is stop- 
ped, the handkerchief may be somewhat relaxed, but | 
still continued around tle limb until a surgeon can | 
be called to secure the vessel. 


In case of a wound | 
of a vein, there is much less danger, and moderate | 
compression below the wound wil] retain the blood. | 
When a person is suddenly attacked with bleeding | 


from the lungs, nothing is so effectual as the use of | 


a nutmeg grated or cut with a knife and adminis- | 
tered ina little water or other liquid which may 
be at hand. I have repeatedly employed it before 
any other remedy could be procured, and with suc- 
cess.—WV. Y. Eve. Signal. 


Good Taste.—The Countess of Huddington, in 
1705, sold her jewels to purchase ornamental trees 
for her estates. 








PROPER AGE OF SHEEP FOR MUTTON, 


In England, where mutton forms such an essen- 
tial part of the food of all classes, great attention 
has been paid, not only to producing the greatest 
quantity, but the best quality of mutton. After 
years of trials and experiments, it seems now to be 
generaliy conceded by the writers of the country, 
that sheep of great size and quick growth, such as 
the Leicesters, will 
smaller sheep, and those longer in coming to ma- 
turity. 
the large sheep: the pleasures of eating are wit, 
the smaller, such as the South Down. A writer in 
a late volume on British Husbandry, says: 


not give as fine mwutton as 


“A sheep, to be in high order for the palate of 


an epicure, should not be killed earlier than when 
five years old; at which age the mutton will be 
found firm and succulent, of a dark color, and full 
of the richest gravy ; whereas if only two years old, 
it is flabby, pale and savorless. ‘lhe graziers, in- 
deed, do vot admit this; and we constantly read 


flaming accounts in the reports of the shows of 
stock exhibited in various parts of the kingdom, of 


pens of wethers fattened to an enormous size in 
extraordinary short periods of time ; but if any one 
chooses to ascertain the difference in quality, let 
him cause an equal weight of one of these young 
Leicesters and a five year old South Down, to be 
stewed down into broth, and he will find that of the 
former to be little better than greasy water, while 
the latter, besides its superior degree of nutriment, 
possesses all the flavor of full grown meat.” 

Among the amateur mutton eaters, wether mut- 
ton is always considered preferable to that of the 
ewe, unless the latter has been spayed, in which 
case, when kept to five years old and well fatted, 
she is considered by connoisseurs, superior as mut- 
ton toany thing else. Youatt, in his work on 
sheep, says : 

“ The Leicesters will yield more meat, with the 
same quantity of food, than any other sheep can 
do; but when fed too high, as is sometimes the 
case, so much fat is put on that the muscles or 
lean seems all absorbed, and the carcass has the 
appearance and taste of a mass of luscious fat.” 

The propensity to fattea, or to come to early ma- 
turity in some of the improved animals, is a source 
of great profit to the breeder ; but the consequence 
to the consumer is, that for mutton he gets neither 
lamb nor mutton; and when steers of eighteen or 
twenty months old are converted into beef cattle, 
so far as weight is concerned, the meat, it is clear, 
is neither veal nor beef, but a compound of both, 
and not equal to either. Asa general rule, it may 
be remarked, that all animals should be killed while 
the flesh ts in the white state of the young animal, 
or when it has reached the firm red fibre of matu- 
rity—a result which a forced growth and fattening 


does not seem to hasten in the least.— Genesee Far. , 


PIG MANURE FOR FRUIT TREES. 

Sir—lI noticed in your last number a paragraph 
giving an account of a new mode to promote the 
growth of trees, now in operation at Welbeck, an 
estate of the Duke of Portland, by confining pigs 
in pens under them. 

As far as | know, its use may be new as regards 
forest trees, but I have known this method in use 
above thirty years in Kent, to promote the growth 
of the apple tree and render it more productive.— 
The method originated in consequence of observy- 
ing those orchards adjoining the farm-steads where 





In other words, the profit is on the side of 


the pigs constantly grazed, to be much more pro- 
ductive, and yielding finer fruit than those orchards 
where the grass Was mown, or even those where 
the soil was tilled, and also supposed to be less 
subject to blight. For this purpose, moveable 
styes are placed on wheels in the pens, ‘The ma- 
nure is powerful, and rendered more or less so ac- 
cording to the nature of the food made use of.— 
{his method is generally practised in the winter 
season, aid its effects are conspicuous in the spring, 
for the trees generally present a vigorous and 
healthy appearance, and its eflect on the soil is 
equally powerful. In fact it may be rendered too 
powertul for the trees, [tis best used with mode- 
ration, and occasionally repeated; but, after all, 
its effects are not so uniform and lasting as in those 
orchards where, as before observed, swine constant- 
ly graze and are fed.— English pap. 


THE FLOUR TRADE. 

There is truth in the following article from the 
New York Star. It has too often been a serious 
error among dealers and speculators in flour, when 
a demand has arisen from England, to run up pri- 
ces so as to exceed the limits of the English or- 
ders, and thus prevent the sale of thousands of bar- 
rels for that market. Long experience has shown 
that speculations based on the chances of the har- 
vests in England, have, with but very few excep- 
tions, resulted in losses to the American shipper, 
The true policy in this country is to be a seller to 
the English, whenever they want breadstuffs and 
we have them to spare, as is the case now,.-—Bal- 
timore American. 


Wueat Frourn Farmers.—There is a most as- 
tonishing infatuation among the dealers and grow- 
ers of this essential staff of life, to bring up the pri- 
ces always beyond five dollars a barrel, and thus 
unintentionally stop the sale for exportation to Eng- 
land. 

We have warned our friends, raising and deal- 
ing in this article, that there are millions of bush- 
els and barrels on the continent of Europe, always 
ready for sale to English agents, whenever they 
can afford to pay $5; and these depots of conti- 
nental grain are so much nearer at hand than ours, 
that it procures, even at the same price, the prefe- 

| rence, except as to age, 

The Falls of the two last seasons would have 

carried off five millions of barrels to England in 
wheat and flour, and brought twentyfive millions of 
dollars to our country, but for the prices being be- 
| yond the limit, at which we repeatedly hinted ; and 
thus five milions of British sovereigns found their 
way to the pockets of the European farmers, and 
left us with our staple on hand to become stale, 
and finally be offered for sale in small lots at a de- 
| preciation, 


| To make Vinegar.—A fig would we give for all 
| the slops called ‘ vinegar,’ nade in grocery and con- 
fectionary shops, from the rinsings of grog glasses 
and tea pots. Give us the real old cider vinegar 
for all that. Do you wish to know how to make 
/it? Just take an oaken cask, and put it, during 
warm weather, in the garret, under the eaves, where 
it willbe warm. Into this turn one or two gallons 
of clear, fermented cider—leave the bung out: in 
‘two or three weeks this will be sharp vinegar, with 
mother to receive additional! supplies of cider, which 
‘may be turned into it every little while, till the bar- 
‘rel is full.—Maine Cult. 
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GREAT AGRICULTURAL MEETING IN 
ENGLAND. 
Sprecu or THE American Minister. 

We publish below the speech of Hon. A, Ste- 
venson, our Minister to England, at the grand ag- 
ricultural meeting at Cambridge, Erg., on the 14th 
of July. After the Cattle Show, which lasted two 
days, there was a splendid dinner, the Duke of 
Richmond being inthe chair. A large number of 
distinguished gentlemen were present, and from 
the accounts we have received of the meeting, it 
must have been a season of great interest and en- 
joyment to the immense concourse of people as- 
sembled on the occasion. That they dined well, 
our readers cannot doubt, after reading the follow- 
ing account of the 


Bite or Fare. 

56 lambs, 550 chickens, 120 pieces of roast beef, 
120 pieces of boiled beef, 120 pieces of roast veal, 
100 hams, 100 tongues, 500 salads, 500 dishes hot 
potatoes, 100 raised pies, 100 pigeon do., 550 fruit 
tarts, 2 Cheshire cheeses, 4 Gloster do., 12 Stilton 
do.—10 barrels of ale(!) and upwards of 2,800 
pints of wine (!!) 

After the ‘Queen’ and ‘Royal Family’ had 
been given, the next toast proposed by the Presi- 
dent was the health of the Hon. A. Stevenson, the 
American Minister, &c. 


Mr Srevenson rose to return thanks, and was 
received with great cheering. He said that it 
would be an unworthy affectation if he did not say 
that this was one of the most remarkable and im- 
posing assemblics that he had ever witnessed in 
the course of a public life, not very short. He 
feared that he should not be able to do justice to 
his feelings or the occasion. The kind and _ hos- 
pitable reception which hud been given to him, and 
the very gratifying manner in which his name had 
been associated with that of their two countries, 
demanded his grateful acknowledgments. He re- 
ceived it with pride and satisfaction, greatly en- 
hanced as it was by the kind motives which had 
prompted it, and the flattering manner in which it 
had been received by such a distinguished a8sem- 
blage. (Cheers.) Deeply sensible, however, as 
he was of the high honor done him, he should but 
inadequately convey what he felt, if he confined 
himself to an expression of his individual feeling. 
(Hear.) In relation to himself personally, it was 
but a matter of little importance; but in another 
sense, looking t> such an assembly as that, repre- 
senting not only the great agricultural interests of 
England, but of the United Kingdom, the kind and 
liberal sentiments which had been expressed, would 
do good, und strengthen those relations of amity 
and peace which existed between the two coun- 
tries. (Cheers.) He therefore asked Jeave to 
thank them in the name of his country, and at the 
same time to assure them that nothing would be 
more acceptable to the government end people of 
the United States than sentiments like those which 
had been so kindly expressed, (Cheers.) Their 
noble President, said Mr S., had been pleased to 
express a wish in allusion to the late negociatiors 
between the two countries, that the present rela- 
tions of peace and concord might happily long con- 
tinue for the benefit of both. He need hardly say 
how cordially and sincerely he united in this wish. 
This was fortunately, he said, for mankind, not an 
age of war. The time had long since passed, when 
hostility and war was regarded as the natural siate 


hi 


lof man, and peace only a difficult and dangerous 


,experiment, (Hear.) The soldier and the sword, 
_he thanked God, were no longer the on'y security 
‘for nations, The schoolmaster and not the war- 
jrior was abroad. Moral power was taking the 
| place of physical force, and the rulers of the world 
would soon learn, if they had not already, that they 
must look for security to their throves to moral and 
not physical power, and to the virtue and intelli- 
gence of their people. (Cheers.) In this enlight- 
ened age, said MrS., when the love of peace, knowl- 
edge, and Christianity was overspreading the earth, 
was there one Priton, or American, one wise or 
good man, who would not look upon a war between 
two such countries as England and America as one 
of the greatest calamities that could befal mankind ? 
A war against interest, kindred, Janguage, and re- 
ligion, and for what ?—not for principle ; not for 
national honor, (the only justifiable cause for war 
between nations,) nor for conquest; but a war to 
settle the geographical lines of a treaty of bounda- 
ry, the subject legitimately of negociation and 
peaceable adjustment. (Loud cheers.) But Eng- 
land and America, he said, were too wise to enter 
into any such war. Neither, he was sure, would 
feel itself called upon in vindication of its honor, 
or in defence of its rights, to embark in war. The 
security for peace, he said, was in the wisdom and 
prudence and foresight of the rulers of the two 
countries, and in the virtue and intelligence of their 
people. (Cheers.) ‘lheir noble chairman, said 
Mr 8., had done him no more than justice in sup- 
posing that he had done every thing in his power, 
both officially and individually, to cherish and in- 
vigorate the friendly relations of their two countries, 
upon the preservation of which he believed the 
prosperity and happiness of both nations essential- 
ly depended. He therefore only spoke the senti- 
ments of his own country when he assured them 
that its people and government desired peace, solid 
permanent peace with all nations, but especially 
good understanding with Great Britain, upon terms 
compatible with the rights and honor of both.— 
(Cheers.) 

Mr &. then asked whether he might be indulged 
fur a moment in a brief notice of this assuciation, 
and the great benefits it was calculated to bestow 
on agriculture. (Cries from all parts of the pavil- 
ion to go on.) He rejoiced, he said, in having had 


Besides the opportunity it afforded him of witness- 
ing for the two last days, proceedings so congenial 
to his feelings, it enabled him to express in person 
his deep sense of the high honor which the Socie- 
ty had done him, in deeming him worthy to become 
one of its honorary members. (Cheers.) He only 
regretted that it would not be in his power to re- 
| pay such an honor by some corresponding benefit, 
' worthy of such an association, and of the interest 
he felt at its success. He could, therefore, only 
| offer the humble tribute of his homage and his best 
wishes. In such an assembly, it would, he was 
quite sure, be needless, if he were competent, to 
expatiate upon the subject of agriculture and its 
claims to support. He however felt a disposition 
to throw out one or two suggestions, which might 
not be entirely unworthy of consideration. (Cheers.) 
All, he said, concurred in assigning to agriculture 
a high place in the scale of individual and national 
interest—(hear, hear)—but yet he thought they did 
not give it the importance it merited, and to which 
it justly aspired. In other words, that too many 
supposed the object of agriculture was alone for 








it in his power to attend upon the present occasion. } 








purposes of subsistence. Now a more fallacious 
opinion could not, he thought, obtain, than that the 
responsibilities of agriculture stopped at the pro- 
duction of food for eaters: far otherwise—the du- 
ties of agriculture, he said, were like those of mo- 
rality ; they spread beyond the circle of providiag 
the means of subsistence, into a wide expanse cre- 
ated by the obligations arising out of a state of so- 
ciety, and were connected with all the great na- 
tional interests, (Cheers.) Hence the support of 
government—the encouragement of commerce— 
the basis of manufactures—the subsistence of the 
learned professions, depended upon the importance 
and interests of agriculture. (Cheers.) It was 
the source from which all classes not only derived 
subsistence, but prosperity. As an object of uni- 
versal benefit then, it was justly entitled to univer- 
sal patronage. (Cheers.) 

Mr Stevenson said, that agriculture had been 
justly considered national property; the whole 
country one great farm, and the inhabitants as one 
vreat family ; in which, however, those who worked 
the least had often the most profit. Now if this 
was true, as he believed it to be toa certain extent, 
then those who were not farmers had as great an 
interest as the farmer himself, inasmuch as the 
whole class employed in agricultural districts and 
labor were the first to be subsisted, and that of the 
other classes out of the surplus; and of course the 
larger the surplus the greater would be the profit. 
This was a selfish argument, it might be said; but 
yet he thought it not the less strong. (Ilear.) Of 
all the modes which had been resorted to in aid of 
agriculture, the most beneficial were associations 
of this character—societies for the collection and 
diffusion of knowledge ; the introduction of useful 
experiments; the writings of able and distinguish- 
ed men; and that excitement and emulation so es- 
sential to all improvement. Science was absolute- 
ly necessary to modern agriculture—theory and 
practice reflected light on each other, and this was 
the more felt, as of all pursuits there was nu class 
so wedded to old habits, and which are so unyield- 
ing, as those who cultivate the soil. This was the 
case both in the old and new world. He rejoiced, 
therefore, in the giant strides which agriculture 
was making in every quarter of the globe, under 
the beneficial aids of practical science. ‘I'his was, 
he said, one of the great benefits which this society 
would accomplish. (Cheers.) If any man doubt- 
ed the extent to which science had benefited agri- 
culture, let him visit England and Scotland—Eng- 
land, really, which had justly been suid to be the 
garden of all Europe. And why was it so? simp- 
ly because its entire surface was cultivated upon 
principles which were brought to the test of the 
most rigid and severe experiment ; because agri- 
culture was scientifically and philosophically pur- 
sued, and because she had such excellent farmers. 
(Cheers.) It was indeed delightful to witness the 
system of farming and rural economy throughout 
the land. If a foreigner wished to know what 
England really was, he must go into the country 
and mix with her farmers and yeomanry. 


It had been said, he believed, by one of the prin- 
ces of the reigning family, that the pride of Eng- 
Jund was in her yeomanry. He re-cchoed the sen- 
timent, and was happy to belong when at home to 
that class. Next he said, to the proud distinction 
of being an American citizen, was that of being a 
farmer. (Cheers.) Who could look upon such an 


asseibly as this without feeling himself elevated 
(Cheers ) 


and gratified ? We see here all classes 
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united in this great work. ‘The wise and good, the | moral restraint, who now are, and always have 
public and private man, those who fill high places, | been, a nuisance to all good society. 
mixing with the farmers and cultivators of the soil 


| 
| 


But again: having our trees secured from the 


upon perfect equality, and the spirit of peace and 
charity shedding around their holy calm, refreshing 
alike to the feelings and the intellect. (Cheers.) 
It was, he said, upon this Society and its wide 


vermin which infest them, and the pleasure we de- 
rive in listening to their sweet music, are not all 
the benefits which we derive from the protection of | 
birds. No—other advantages are numerous, and I | 


spreadiug and far extending purposes, that the eyes | presume my employer will not be affronted if I 
of Europe and America were now fixed with @| mention one which will result to him in this re-| 
steady gaze. He hoped there would be no disap-| spect, During the whole time he has been a resi- 
pointment. Viewed in relation to their own coun- | dent of the place he now occupies, he has never in | 
try, there was every motive for supporting it—but) the Jeast manner discouraged the coming of birds | 
viewed in relation to its effeets upon other nations, | upon his farm and garden by shooting them him- 
as had been justly said, the motive for exertion rose | se)f or allowing others to do so: and not even in | 
into a much higher and nobler sentiment: it be-/ the time of cherries, when it is customary to put | 
came then the cause not of their country or his, | up something in the tree to frighten them away, has | 
but that of mankind; and who so poor or sordid iM | he done it; but always allowed them to come and | 
spirit as to think only of himself or his country, | get what they pleased; consequently his trees are 
when the great question was whether the earth | not so much infested with insects as his neighbors, 
should be inhabited and cultlvated by enlightened | and what is worthy of notice, the birds have plant- 
and virtuous and religious men, or by debased and | eq the cherry stones in the grove and about the | 
ignorant human beings and hordes of savages ? | farm go liberally, that [I have no doubt but what 
(Cheers.) In conclusion, he could only repeat his | three hundred English cherry seedlings may be 
thanks for the kindness and honor done him, and | found upon the place of all sizes. These trees my 
his best wishes for the success of their glorious employer intends to have taken up soon, and put 
association. Ie trusted in God, that it might ful- | jn a convenient place for sale, which if disposed of | 











fil its high purposes, do honor to its founders, and 
benefit mankind. 

Mr S. proposed as a toast, the health of their 
noble President, the Duke of Richmond, with three 
times three, and sat down amid the most enthusias- 
tic cheering. 





For the New England Farmer. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROTECTING BIRDS. 


Mr Brecx—In my communication on the origin 
of the borer and my mode of extracting them, | 
spoke of a narrow gouge as being the best instru- 
ment with which I was acquainted for this purpose. 
The remarks you made in relation to it, saying that 
“the billand long tongue of the little speckled 
woodpecker were quite as effectual,” have induced 
me to send another communication—not that I dis- 
sent, but to say that I fully concur with you, I 
believe from what I have seen and known by expe- 
rience in farming, that if sportsmen were treated as 
they ought to be, encroaching as they do upon the 
public rights, the interest of the agriculturist would 
be greatly promoted: the birds nu longer frighten- 
ed away from our habitations, would congregate in 
our orchards and gardens, and rear their young in 
our midst, and the husbandman might fuld up his 
hands in complacency, for ought that could injure 
him in the shape of a worm or insect. Nor is this 
all: we should not only have our trees and gardens 
freed from insects, but music, sweet music would 
be heard from every ‘bush and tree;’ and who is 
there that does not like to hear the songs of the 
feathered tribe ? Surely if ever there was music 
that was intended by the Deity to cheer the drvop- 
ing heart of the farmer and impart joy and happi- 
ness, it is the music of the sungsters of the grove. 
How often as he goes out in the morning to engage 
in the toils of the field, is his heart made glad by 
the joyful notes that burst from every quarter upon 
his ear, and sympathizing with the charming sounds, 
he goes whistling or singing to the plough, rejoic- 
ing in Him who created all and pronounced his 
works very good. Now who would alter this wise 
and merciful provision of Providence? None! 
none! unless it is the mean, base, low-lived, loaf- 
ing sportsman—a set of scamps, destitute of all 


at the common price, will bring a good round sum 
—more money than was ever gained in preventing 
the birds from eating a few cherries, that the owner 
might sell the more, without saying any thing of 
the many insects which the birds would destroy in 
the mean time. 


The increase of insects is not only a sure result 
of killing the birds, but how often have I seen the 
sportsman discharge his gun into the small branch- 
es of the tree, stripping leaves, buds and bark en- 
tirely off, and oftentimes cutting off quite a num- 
ber of the fruit. Cannot and shall not these things 
be prevented? There is a Jaw to prevent our 
property from being injured, and if a man injures 
our trees by shooting into them, ought he not to 
suffer the penalties of this law? Surely he had, 
and that too with a double force; but who has ever 
yet prosecuted a man for shooting birds in his or- 
chards ? has it been done by any man? if s0 he 
deserves the praise and good wishes of every far- 
mer. If it has not been done, if we have patiently 
submitted to this outrage upon our property in 

times past, let us resolve we will do it no longer— 

| let us (the farmers) awake to this subject and say 
| it shall be so no more, and exert ourselves to put 
|@ stop to such gross insult and abuse. If you or- 
| der the sportsman off your premises, he is affront- 
}ed and thinks he isdoing no harm. What strange 
| ideas some men have of property at the present day, 
| to think they may do what they please upon their 
/neighbor’s grounds. Would they be pleased to 
|have their own premises thus invaded and their 
| property destroyed? We think not. They know 
| they do wrong, or they would not run away at the 
|approach of the owner, We concur with your 
| friend in considering “ the person who destroys the 
| birds on his premises, in the same light as though 
he robbed his purse.” 








For one! hope there will be more interest taken 
in the preservation of birds, so that the time may 
/soon come when they shall become our familiar 
friends, and feel that we are their protectors rather 
than enemies. 

Yours, &c. 
J. M. HARTWELL. 








Medford, Mass., Aug. 25th, 1840. 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Aug. 15. 
The variety of fruits was not so numerous this 
morning as usual. ‘The specimens exhibited, how- 
ever, were good. 
Mr Manning, of Salem, exhibited the Large Red 


‘and Green Sweet and Graverstein apples—the lat- 


ter a good fall apple. Also, Gross Rousselet (of 
New Duhamel) and Petit Blanquet pears. 

By Mr Walker, of Roxbury, fine English Green 
Chissel pears. 

By Nathaniel N. Dyer, of Abington, the Ginseng 
apple. 

From S. Downer, Large Sweet and William’s 
Favorite apples—both fine specimens. 

From A. D. Williams, Roxbury ; William’s Fa- 
vorite ard two other varieties of apples—both very 
large. 

Frow: Messrs Winship, Brighton; a new Seed- 
ling pear, raised from seed of the Heathcot. 

Frorn B. V. French, Braintree ; Garden Striped, 
Willis m’s Favorite, River and Garden Royal ap- 
ples—-all fine specimens ; the latter a seedling, 

From John Hovey, Roxbury ; very fine speci- 
mens of the William’s Favorite apple. 

From Samuel Swan, M. D., Medford; the Iov- 
ey Sweeting—a large and very beautiful apple, 
more pleasing to the eye than to the taste. 

From S. Pond, Cambridgeport ; Bingham, White 
Gage, Pond’s Seedling and Apricot phuns and Ju- 
liap pears. ’ 

From Capt. J. Clark, Dorchester; variety of 
Weeping cherries. 

Froin E. M. Richards ; beautiful specimens Wil- 
liam’s Favorite, Sugar-loaf Pippin and Red Juneat- 
ing apples. 

From J. L. L. F. Warren, Brighton; large spe- 
cimens of Love Apple (‘T'omato.) 

For the Committee, 
J... L. F. WARREN, 


Seep Corn.—We take this opportunity—so as 
to be in season—to remind our agricultural friends 
that if they would have the best seed corn and im- 
prove their kind for another year, they must not 
neglect to select the earliest and fairest ears this 
fall, and preserve then carefully for seed. They 
may be gathered by the hand from the field as soon 
as the husks turn white, and should then be traced 
and hung up where the air will circulate freely all 
winter, and where the rats and mice will not reach 
them. In all fields some ears are earlier than oth- 
ers. The earliest selected for seed, will insure a 
field nearly the whole of which will be ripe as 
early next year as the ears you gather out for seed 
this season. If you allow the later ears to be ta- 
ken for seed, you will find a late crop the next fall. 
The surest way, therefore, to improve a crop is to 
be cureful in selecting the seed ; for it is a univer- 
sallaw of nature that “like begets its like.”— 
Maine Cultivator. 

A foreign paper says that a short time ago a far- 
mer of the village of St. Dunnet, desired one of his 
sons who is 7 years of age, to have the horses put 
to the plough, and went to a field with it. Hav- 
ing worked some time he said, “ My children, tell 
your friends that your ancestor, after his hundredth 
year, ploughed the field which gives you subsis- 
tence. I yesterday reached my hundredth year. 
Let us return thanks to God.” 
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BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 


The women have at last taken in hand the completion 
of this patriotic erection ; and, as is their wont, to “ cup 
the climax.’ dt has stood long enough to the burning 
shame of the men, the descendants of those who fell 
there, and now living in the full enjoyment of the bless- 
ings purchased by that noble sacrifice, in a half finished 
state, until at least some have feared that our liverties 
might be lost before thiscommemoration of them should 
be completed. The orator, at the laying of the corner 
stone, spoke charmingly of the rays of the sun reflected 
from the top of this noble spire; yet many a_ patriot of 
76, whose heart was illuminated by the brilliant sugges- 
tion, has ‘ died without the sight.” But the women, 
we trust, will now do it; and, if they will get the mo- 
ney, we promise them in this case, that the ‘ confound- 
ed” question, as the abolitionistscall it, about “ woman's 
rights,” will not be called up. ‘hey sball have all the 
merit of carrying up the cap-stone, and of placing upon 
its glittering summit to their own honor, an imperisha- 
ble garland. 

They are determined to raise at least twenty thousand 
dollars, and this with pledged contributions, will com- 
plete the erection. For this purpose they propose hold- 
ing a Far in Quincy Hall, Poston, on the tenth of Sep- 
tember; where they will sell all sorts of their nice ‘handy 
work ; and as the fairest of the Fair will be there in all 





their brilliancy, it will be quite an affair. Weare not 
certain that any of the women themselves will be on | 
sale, though they will be in the market house. Many 
of the fairest, we know, have long since been taken or 
spoken for; but upon the presumption that “ there are 
as good fish in the sea as have ever been taken out,” we 
can answer for it that the “specimens of the caught fish 
will present all the encouragement that can be desired | 
to every bachelor to throw in'his line. 

All the proceeds of the sales‘ (abating the last alluded | 
to,) will go to the completion.of this patriotic erection. 
We invite therefore, the patriotic and liberal of all clas- 
ges, sexes and parties to attend and help on the good 
work. 

We add, in conclusion, “ by authority,” to our friends 
the horticulturists, that a table will be devoted to the 
sale of fruits and flowers, and presided over by as ready 
and silver-tongued saleswomen as even Paris can afford. 
We beg them therevore, to contribute liberally on the 
occasion from their green-houses and gardens, fruits and 
bouquets ofany and every kind, promising that they 
shall be gratefully received ; and requesting at the same 
time that they may be labelled with the donor's or pro- 
ducer’s name, that the honor of their produetion as well 
as the liberality of the donation, may be awarded where 


due. H.C. 


LETTER FROM MR COLMAN. 
Avpany, N. Y., Aug. 24, 1840. 

Joserun Breck; Esq.—My Dear Sir—I learn that 
some of my friends at the East are anxious to know 
what has become of me. 
answering their kind inquiries through the Farmer. 

Not being very well, after the publication of my Third 
Report, with the consent of the Executive, | left home 
for an absence of three or four weeks, to visit the marl 
districts in New Jersey and Virsinia, to see the appli- 
cation and eflects of lime on the crops in Pennsylvania, 
and especially to look at the silk establishments in Penn- 


This will, | hope, excuse my 





| shall avail ourselves of a convenient season 


sams. 


China Asters by H. H. Hovey, John A. Kenrick and 

J. L. L. F. Warren. 
For the Committee, 
S. WALKER, Chairman. 

_  (P Owing to the arrangements making for the Annu- 
al Exhibition, on the 9th, 10th and 11th inst., there will 
| be no show of fruits or flowers at the rvoins on the 5th 
inst. 


sylvania, District of Columbia and Virginia. 1 wished, 
likewise, to see the Ohio stock and some of the stock 
and he upfields of Kentucky, if my time admitted of it; 
thinking that in all these respects my inquiries would be | 
directly available to the benefit of the farmers of Mas- | 
sachusetts. 

My indisposition increased im my progress through 
Virginia, and in descending the Western waters I be- 


me so sick it Was necessary se . — 
came so sick that it was necessary to put myself at once Contributors of fruits and flowers are respectfully re- 


quested to send their specimens on Monday and ‘Tues- 

day next. The exhibition will commence on Wednes- 

day morning at 10 o'clock. 
Per order, 


under the care ofa physician, and | was confined some 
weeks. Execeedingly anxious to return home to my 
family and duties, | left my sick chamber too soon. and 
when I reached this place was entirely unable to pro- 


S. WALKER, 
ceed further. 


Chairman Com. Arrangements. 
Under the best medica! treatment f aim very fast re- Boston, Sept. Ist, 1840. 
gaining my health and strength,and hope to proceed 


home in a very few days and again enter upon my da- | 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 
The Committee of Arrangements will meet at 23 Tre- 
of body, thank God my mind has been left to me, and) mont Row, on Saturday next at half past 11 o'clock. 
I have not altogether lost my time, nor been diverted | S. WALKER, Chairman. 


ty would admit; and hope in due time to convince my | 


FLOWER COMMITTEE. 
brother farmers in Massachusetts, that in sickness and | The Committee on Flowers are respectfully request- 
health I have nothing more at heart than to render them 


ed to meet at their rooms on Saturday next, 5th inst., at 

and their great art all the service in my power. \120’clock, M. A punctual attendance is desirable, as 

stands for exhibition of the Dahlia will be then assigned. 
S. WALKER, Chairman. 


ties. In the meantime, though under extreme debility | 


from the objects of my commission as far as my infirmi- | 
I am, with respect and esteem, your friend, 


HENRY COLMAN. 


wore | 
| 





DR. JACKSON'S GEOLOGY OF RHODE ISLAND. 


We have had the pleasure of meeting with this work 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 

The specimens of fruits exhibited this day were all 
very fine—particularly the peaches, which have rarely 
been surpassed at former exhibitions, and for a weekly 
display the tables were very well filled. 

The President, Hon. E. Voge, presented beautiful 
samples of the Grosse Mignonne and Alberge Peaches ; 
also, the Large Red Sweeting Apple, of extraordinary 
size. 


by loan on our way, and have recreated a few hours of 
It shows what 
skill can do in making something out of little; for the 
geology of Rhode Island presents few materials fora 
report. Whata pity itis that the Dr. could not have 
discovered some gold or diamond mine beneath its sur- 
face ! 


debility and sickness with its perusal. 


After all, its lime, its iron and its coal are valua- 
We have no 
We are re-en- 
tering, thank God, with imperfect but with renovated 
and improving health, upon our public duties; and 


ble, and ought, perhaps, to satisfy her. 


From Mr Manning, two new varieties of apples, which 
time nor strength for extended remarks. g: ppiess 


we believe have not been before shown here, called the 
“ Duchess of Oldenburgh” and the “ Charlomoski ’’— 
both very handsome—and the following Pears: Juli- 
enne, Summer Rose, Beurre, of Mons and Duquesne d' 
Eie—the two last of the London Hort. Society; also, 
the Domine Diel Plum. 


te notice 
Dr. Jackson’s 
learning is unquestioned; his exactness most praise- 
worthy ; his perceptions rapid, and his industry indefati- 
gable. 


this interesting work more at large. 


E. M. Richards exhibited very large and fine speci- 
mens of Seedling Peaches, and a peach called the “ Belle 
of Beaucaire’’—a beautiful looking fruit ; also, William’s 
Favorite, Red Juneating and Summer Pearmain apples. 

Specimens of Peaches, all very splendid, were exhi- 
bited as follows: Mignonne, by Mr W. Oliver; Grosse 
Mignonne and Coolidge’s Favorite, by 8S. Dower ; Rare- 
ripes, Teton d’ Venus and George the Fourth, by J. L. 
L. F. Warren; Rareripes, by Mrs T. Bigelow, and Cool- 
ilge’s Favorite, by Capt George Lee. 

By Jacob Hittinger, Charlestown; very fine Necta- 
rines. 

S. Pond exhibited a large quantity of Pears and Plams 
—among them we noticed Julienne and Cushiag Pears, 
and Smith's Orleans, Lombardy, Dinmond, and Isabella 
Plums. 


His geology we shall not discuss at any great 
length; but as for his agricultural notions, in which he 
is pleased in the kindest manner to express his diffe - 
rence of opinion from ourselves, we shall be ready en- 
tirely to acquiesce in them when they are more exactly 
defined, and when we have the proof. At present, as 

fur as we understand them, his proof is either deficient, | 
or to our notions it is against the conclusions to which 


H.C. 


he arrives. 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society. | 





EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, August 29, 1840. 

Bouquets by John A, Kenrick, John Hovey, Rufus 
Howe, Hovey, & Co. and S. Walker. 

Dahlias by Josiah Stickney, Esq., Col. Wilder, Hov- 
ey & Co., Messrs David McIntire, H. H. Hovey, John 
Hovey, Parker Barnes, L. B. Haskell, John A. Kenrick, 
J. L. L. F. Warren and 8. Walker. 

Among the various specimens of the Dahlias eahbibi- 
ted, we were much pleased with Castander, by D. Mc- 
[ntire; Primrose, by Col. Wilder; Unique and M. Soult, 
by J. Stickney; Stone’s Yellow Perfection and General 
Washington, by Hovey & Co.; Marquis of Northamp- 
ton and M. Soult, by 5. Walker. 

Mr 8. R. Johnson presented some fine Roses and Bal- 


The Cushing pears and Orleans plums were 
uncommonly large and fine. 

Pears without nane, by J. Fisher, Brookline. 

By Capt. Seaver, of Dorchester; very large apples, 
without a name. 

By Dr Brewer, a very large specimen of the Seckel 
Pear, from Newark, N. J. 
| ByJ.L.L. F. Warren, Prince’s Imperial Gage and 
Green Gage Plums. 











| A dish of a very small variety of the melon, (called 


the Maudrake,) beautifully striped, from the garden of 
Mrs T. Bigelow, Medford, aitracted considerable notice 


For the Committee. P. B. HOVEY, Jr. 
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vou. XIX. NO. 9. 
FRUIT COMMITTER. : Brighton Nurseries and Gardens. For sale WHOLES ALE PRIC ES CUR RENT. 

The Committee on Fruits are notified to meet at the A large quantity. of Superior European and CORRECTED wy MN GREAT ca RE, WEEKLY. 
rooms, No, 23 Tremont Row, on Saturday, the Sth American Ornamental Trees, — a ee — 
ny Ss . . alf pas "ol re, > award. for public Places, or Private croun S With Frag | Pho To 
nthe el pina took Fr at elena el A Aum, i 
b es ail te cg a les rhiel? hall rm “ bee Proved kinds and fine sizes. The trees, and al] Ashes, Pearl, per 100 Ihs, j | 5 37 5 60 
est See ing suminer apples, witeh shall have be« " pro- Other roductions can now he selected and marked, and wil] “ot, 487) 612 

. ' oI } > . 
duced of brought into mice since the year 182) he for warded to any place as soon as twill answer to re Beans, white, Foreign, bushel 4 75 225 
Sept. 2d, 1840). E M. RICHA RDS, Chairman. move the same. ™ - Don Stic, . j “ 200 250 
— Also, forty kinds of Strawberry Plants, of the most ap Beer, Mess, | barrel 14 50 15 00 
EXHIBITION oF VEGETABLEs, roved European aud American Varieties No. 1. 13 60 
Ord he fi led il, add 1M prime 0 
‘ 2. M. Rich: Ns dham; very enna: rreers, may he forwarde, Via. mail, addressec Messrs, | nC, , 10 ¢ 

ror : “4 yn gr Pe 9, De wry MY Superior WINSHIP. Brighton, Mass.. or left with Alessrs. JOSEPH Beeswax, white, ; * | Pound 37 40 
Specimens of the fruit of the Meg Plant. BRECK &' CQ yellow , . : ye 25 2R 

From Hon. E. Vose, Dorchester ; Jarge Lima beans. Brighton Aumust t > Brisries, American, 2k. 22 Ss 35 70 
These were Pronounced hy the Committee ty be the bine. uJ | Burrer, Shipping, : ; “ 10 il 
finest Specimens €ver exhibited at the hall. HYACINTHS dairy, . “ 15 18 

By Mr J. Hovey, Roxbury ; Tomatoes, fhe oft , Canvres, mould, . . a 13 I4 

By Mr J. A. Kenriek, Ne When ; Tomatoes. ' The suliscribers haye received a large ®ssortment of Don- dipped, ‘ ’ : | 

For the Committee bn ng a i yacioths of ep see and ie. Also, sperin, “ | 37 
. —- * . ‘ “Ips of mixe; sorts, Crown Mperials, and -Hies: they Crersge hew milk l 10 
AARON DPD WILLIAMS. ] : , Sle : : youn 
ates £0 S tave also at their garden all the fine varieties of Pxonies, | ( IDER ‘ | dozen! t 25 150 
a which will he furnished at one day's notice. Lilies and ‘refined barrel} 2 yy 40 
; . ' ‘ | , | | 0 

TrJudge Pitinan is expected to deliver the annual ones, and Crown liuperials, Should he Planted in August Boxe M ANURE, , ! bushe!! 32 
‘ Gdress before Rhode Island Society for the Encourage. | Or the first of Sp Aember. We Shall receive @ great variety in casks, “ | : 

. . - 5 | .» } a ! 1 k | ar 
ment of Domestic Indusiry, | of Bulbous Roots, from Holland, In a few weeks. when no- | Fearners. northern, geese, pound! | 
’ - : | ee will he given, JOSEPH BRECK & CO. | southern, geese’ . “ 37] 45 

13 Nos. If. and Ht. of H1.C.'s communications on} August 26. FLax. (A merican) , ; . “ 9 12 

Banks and the Credit System, Will appear in our next. | | Pian, Cod, Grand Banik, mi / quintal 175 |) 295 
——_ een ~~~ —— | BOY w ANTS A SITUATION. Bay, Chalaur, ~ £ 06t 2 75 
MASs. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. | Asmart active boy, ahout 16, wants a Situation w.th a far. | Haddoc = ae | 100 

A stated meeting will be held at the rooms of said | "er where he can have an opportunity to learn the prac tice | Mackere}, No. he . . ee barrel /11 oy | 11 25 

cet on SATURDAY, the nd Cay of September, at | PF Bzriculture, with whom tee T BRE of age. ~ Rae i lai2| 228 
ety, “AT, the th di Seple ? nquire of JOSEPH BRECK & CO. i a ee «| 412) aap 

llo clock, A. M. —" RICHARDS “i ie August 26. sarmivess dry salted, No, 1. eo 
+. MM, i S, €c. Sec y l- Sa mon, No. R ° } “6 15 00) 16 00 

September 2d, 1840), } PATENT SPRING R ALANCE | FLour, Genesee, cush, , , ~ 5 | 6 12] 
a ——————_==__—_—__. | fear those very convenient Spring balances. for fami | Rene, ane Street, | te ; 562) § 76 

BRIGHTON MARKE'T._Mospay, Aug. 31, 1840. j ly USC. & Very simple contrivance for w eighing smal] articles. 4 exandri aie f ; J a 5 60 

Reported for the New Engiana Porne. ry BRECK & CO. No. 51 and 52 North Market : ye a wharf, br: oi 
ya 2 | Street, Boston. a er. | 25 

At Marke; 520 Beef Cattle, 640 Stores, 7500 Sheep, | July 3a. ” Mra L, Indian, in ania. r; “ 312) gos 
and 1630 Swine. Dice . ee ; 7 —___ «| Grain; Corn, northern yellow, bushel) 62 65 

Puces.— Reef Cattle —The prices obtained last week | TO AURSER¥ MEN AND GARDENERS, | ee flat, yellow, : | 88 
for a like quality Were not sustained. e quote F iret A well established Nursery and good Vegetable Garden, | Rye hortherp, ' ; “ ae = 
quality, $5 50 a %5 75. Second quality, $5 00 a $5 25, situated in the State of Massachusetts. near a market for | darley : ; ; “| ; 

Third quality, ¥3 75 a 8475. ’ vegetables, and Where there is & good demand for trees, to- | Oats, northern, (prime) y «| 36 38 

Stores.— Two Year Old at $14 a $18. Three Year gether with every convenience for a man with a famiiy, will | Southern, . “ 25 28 
Old, $22 a $28, € let on accommodating terms to a good tenant for a term of Gainpsrones, Pr ton of 2000 Ibs. rough 118 00 19 00 

Sheep.— Dull. Many lots were sold for less than | years, Address a line Stating name and reference (post | do. do. do. finished 28 00 | 30 09 
they cost in the country. One 75c. one Y2c., $1 12, | Paid) to J. p. MERRILL a of Messrs. Breck & Co. | Hams, northern, , . ; pound 10 il 
$1 20 $1 33, $1 62. @] 75. and $1 88 4s, oy Seedsmen, Boston, Previous to first of October, southern and western, “ 9 10 

? we “oS ox D ° . ‘ . ~ J ‘ . 

Swine —Lots to peddle at 3 1.9 for sows, and —s Hay, best English, per ton, . 15 00 | 16 og 
41-2 for barrows, Also lots at 4, more than half bar. astern screwed, 10 50 
rows, At retail from 4 to 5 1-2 BUDDING FRUIT TREES, Hore, a er ne | Pound 

° _ ’ e - } <d quality, ; 
Dt oe Cuttings of fruit trees for budding, comprising nearly all Larp, Boston, ’ | « I 12 
THERMOM ETRICAL,. the choice Sorts of Apples, Pears Plus, and Cherries, southern, E : ‘ ; “ tl 
Reported for the New England Farmer, Known and cultivated in this country or in Europe, all from | Learner, Philadelphia CHY tannage “ 26 28 

Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the Proprietors | hearing trees, can he packed in such a manner as to be sent | do. country do, “ 23 26 
of the New England Farmer. Brighton, Maas. in a shaded | with perfeet safety to a ‘Y part of this country or Europe Baltimore city tannage, | “ 22 26 
Northerly exposure. weeks ending August 30, Apply by mail to the Subscriber, at the Pomological Garden, do. — dry hides. ; | 20 2 
a ae eee = —— — ROBERT MANNING. New York red, light, . | 4 19 20 

“ © ~ re . 15. v7 { “ ‘ Po 

August, 1840, | 7A.M. | 12,M. | 5,P.M. | Wind, aiem, July Boston, do. Slaughter, 2I 29 

-- — = —— ei . — = Boston dry hides, H “ 138 20 
Tec a ~ | - 7 =f of E FENCE CHAIN. Lime, best sort, | | cask | 75 80 
y, mf - + oe ; . , . Moiasses, New Orleans | gal} 20 D 
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Friday 23/ 68 | 73 “4 | SE chain fence, &c, OSEPH BRECK & CO. - Win’ j y : “ 
Saturday, 29/ 60 | 73 65 | E. | July i6. Whale refined. , | a 4 “s 
. “ oS » > . py at en 2en ) ’ 5 
= , 30 | snd A 73 ma [ gs. E. TRACE ClAten Linseed, American. “ 80 85 
‘air every day at 12 o’¢loc A , . =a ae ; Neat’s F -_ ; ; ; “ 95 
_=_—_ - eee | — {eee Street from the English manufacturesr, § Piast = Piec Per ton of 2200 the 7 
! ‘as cs Tre ‘e€ « Ss ee ! v He ‘ ' at ag? 
i HORTICULTURAL NR EBITION, > | casks of ' or draft chara ro™ & to 1 TBR able for | pore”, P clear, barrel 16.0016 59 
eg -* | ploughing or dra t chains, JOrE] H BRECK & Co. clear ‘ 

The annual Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticul- July 5. tay «“ . a 
tural Society, Will take place at their Rooms, 23 Tremont - - ee —— = | Prime ; : : : mm 15 00 16 00 
Row, (opposite the Savings Bank) on WepDNespa ¥, Tuurs BERKSHIRE HOGs, | Senne, He Ys Gr - : 4 ten? Pte. 
DAY and Eripay, oth. 10th, and tith September, | The suhserihe rE. me Mee re vag] neds: Here tags aca PA | bushel 360 

L ] at 1 1€ subscribers offe; for sale a f, W pair of full blooded | Red Top southern z=. 0 

Choice and rare epecimens of Fruits and Flowers are res- | pe kshire Hows - al igs 7-2 : ~ 3 aeliee, | : . F 80 

ds d } Perkshire Hogs: also PISs 7-8 blood, Crossed with Mac kay. | northern a 5 
ctfully solicited from the members of the Massax husetts aguire at the New England Farmer office or : m | oO , / | 50 
mae a dere ha ; ; | at New Engl; i 7 oc OF at their farm Canary, ‘ ; 200! 2095 
orticultural Society, and from the lovers of the Science of | at p shton SEP SCK a © ; = 
i j l ‘ at Brighton. JOSEPH BRECK & CoO. lemp, “ 225) « 
Horticulture generally. Committees will he in attendance | July 29. Flax : ; ° 4 
lo receive contributions on Monday and Tuesday 7th and} _" : . i eas, ° 200; 260 
fs wits 1th bes ; : A) d Red ( lover, horthery | pound ig 14 
“ 0 pein ve _ oo Specimens sent will be retained, | CASES op TOOLS. Southern Cloyer “ 15 
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list, giving the humes of the Specimens of Fruits and alse Is, for eneinaland, . _ Cases of ae re Soap, American, Conn . 6 
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light ; “ you can do for me what J should like bet- 
| ter than anything else.” 

‘HE BISHOP AND HIS BIRDS. hae What is that 7” asked the schoolmaster, smi- 
A worthy bishop, who died lately at Ratisbon, | z ” opi ae 
had for bipeute two fieldfares, with the motto, “are | his Goer nyc Mi aed gine te 
not two sparrows sold for a farthing?” This; ‘The schoolmaster complied. The boy came to 
strange coat of arms, had often excited attention, | him at all his leisure hours, and learnt so rapidly, 
and many persons had wished to know its origin, | that the schoolmaster recommended him to a no- 
as it was generally reported, that the bishop had | hleman, who resided in the neighborhood. This 
chosen it for himself, and that it bore reference to | gentleman, who was as noble in his mind, as in his 
geome event in his early life. One day an intimate | birth, patronized the poor boy, and sent him to 
friend asked him its meaning, and the bishop re-| school at Ratisbon. The boy profited by his op- 
plied by relating the following story :— | portunities, and when he rose, as he soon did, to 


Fifty or sixty years ago, a little boy resided at | wealth and honors, he adopted two fieldfares as 
a village near Dillengen, on the banks of the Dan- | pis arms.” 
ube. His parents were very poor, and almost a3|  «* What do you 
soon as the boy could walk, he was sent into the | fiend. 
woods to pick up sticks for fuel. Whenhe grew! «J mean,” returned the bishop, with a smile, 
older, his father taught him to pick the juniper ber- | « that the boy was MYSELF.” 
ries, and carry them to a neighboring distiller, who | 
wanted them for making Hollands. Day by day, 


: ' Do as YOU WOULD BE DONE uUNTo.—The horse 
the poor boy went to his task, and on his road he} of 9 pious man living in Massachusetts, happening 
passed by the open windows of the village school, | ¢ stray into the road, a neighbor of the man who 


where he saw the schoolmaster teaching a number owned the horse, put him into the pound. Meet- 
of boys about the age of himself. He looked at ing the owner soon after, he told him what he had 
these boys, with feelings almost of envy, so ear- 
nestly did he Jong to be among them. He knew | 
it was in vain to ask his father to send him to | 
school, for he knew that his parents had no money 
to pay the schoolmaster; and he often passed the 
whole day, thinking, while he was gathering his 
juniper berries, what he could possibly do to please 
the schoolmaster, in hope of getting some lessons. 
One day when he was walking along, he saw two 
of the boys belonging to the school, trying to set 
atrap, and he asked one what it was for? The 
boy told him that the schoolmaster was very fond 
of fieldfares, and they were setting the trap to 
catch some. This delighted the poor boy, for he 
recollected that he had often seen a great ‘number 
of these birds in the juniper wood, wherexthey 
came to eat the berries, and he had no doubt but 
he could catch some. 

The next day the little boy borrowed-an old 
basket of his mother, and when he.went to the 
wood, he had the great delight to catch two field- 
fares. He put them in the basket, and tying an 
old handkerchief over it, he took ther to the 
schoolmaster’s house. Just as he arrived at the 
door, he saw the two little boys, who had been set- 
ting the trap, and with some alarm he asked them 
if they had caught any birds. ‘They answered in 
the nevative ; and the boy, his heart beating with 
joy, gained admittance into the schoolmaster’s pre- with this liquor, then apply to it a sheet of white 
sence, Ina few words he told how he had seen | : Ms : , 

, | paper, and roll it several times with a roller, in or- 
the boys setting the trap, and how be had caught | lier Ghat the tamales cua be weustete 
the birds, to bring them as a present to his master. | “a P y yess 

“A present, my good boy!” cried the school- 
master ; “you do not look as if you could afford to| New Ixvention.—It is said, that a cute Yan- 
make presents. ‘I'ell me’ your price, and I will | kee, in the Old Bay State, has invented a kind of 
pay it to you, and thank you besides.” musical clock, that he has attached to a cradle, 
“T would rather give them to you, sir, if you | and the musical Gepartment sings the baby to sleep, 
please,” said the boy. | this cute labor saving machine, it is thought will 

The schoolmaster looked at the boy as he stood | induce many wary bachelors to forego their celiba- 
before him, with bare head and feet, and ragged |cy, and venture upon a series of connubialities. 
trowsers that reached only half way down his na- | == ——-—— 
ked legs. “You area singular boy!” said he ;| A Proritaste Voraee.—Mr Hatch informs 
“but if you will not take money, you must tell me us that the ship Hector arrived at New Bedford, 
what I can do for you; as I cannot accept your from the Pacific, last evening, with a cargo of 
present, without doing something for it in return. | twenty seven hundred barrels of vil—having been 
Is there anything that I can do for you ?” | out only twenty-six months! The cargo is worth 

“Oh, yes!” said the boy, trembling with de- about eighty thousand dollars !— Transcript. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


| 


mean ?” cried the bishop's 








done; “and if I catch him in the road again,” 
said he, “I'll do it again.” ‘ Neighbor,” replied 
the other, “not long since I looked out of my 
window in the night, and saw your cattle in my 
meadow, and I drove them out, and shut them in 
your yard—and [’ll do it again.” Struck with 
the reply, the man liberated the horse from the 
pound, and paid the charges himself. ‘ A soft 
answer turneth away wrath.” 


Revotutionany Anmy,—We find the follow- 
ing in anold Vermont paper: ‘The number of regu- 
lars furnished to the revolutionary army, were, by 
New England, 147,441; by the Middle States, 
56,571; by the Southern States, 56,997. It ap- 
pears by the above, that New England, consisting 
of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode I[slanid, 
and Connecticut furnished more troops for the de- 
fence of the country, than the other nine states, 
by 3872. The number of troops furnished by 
Scuth Carolina, was 6,448; Massachusetts, 67,907. 
Georgia, 2697 ; Connecticut, 331,939. 


To TAKE orr THE IMPRESSION OF PRINTS.— 
Take Venice or Windsor soap, which must be cut 
into small pieces; a certain quantity of potash, 
with as much quick lime, and boil the whole ina 
pot. Wet the engraved side of the print gently 








SEPT. 2, 1840 


URATE AND POUDRETTE. 


An establishment for the manufacture of the Manures 
called Urate and Poudrette has been erected, at a considera- 
ble expense, in the State of New Jersey, near the “7 of 
New York ; and an act of incorporation has been granted by 

' the legislature of the State of New Jersey, by the name o 
“The Lodi Manufacturing Company.” for purposes of agri- 
| culture, wherein it is provider, that 500 shares, a portion of 
| the stock reserved for subscription by farmers and gardeners, 
| within a limited time, shell be entitted to receive 50 bushels 
| of Proudrette yearly for five years, viz. in 1840, 1841, 1842, 
1843, and 1844, upon each share of $100, which is at the rate 
of 20 per cent. per annum, for those years, and after that 
= to receive an equal dividend with the other stock- 
| olders. 





| 


The Manufactory has gone into operation according to 
| law ; a sufficient number of shares having beeu subscribed 
| for that pu: pose. and capital paid in; and the first dividend 
| has been regularly paid to the subscribers—the next divi- 
dend is payable in September. But the Company needs a 
larger moneyed capital than it now has, to carry it on to bet- 
ter advantage. Inquiries having been made shetber all the 
stock had been taken, and the difficulty at the present time 
of obtaining funds, to a sufficient amount, from a few indi- 
| viduals, has induced a renewal of this notice to farmers and 
| gardeners, and every other perscn who may have spare funds, 
(as every person is now permitted to subseribe,) that there is 
_ a considerable portion of the reserved stock, which, by 
aw, Is to receive 20 percent. per annum, payable in Prou- 
drette, one half in May, and the other half in September, in 
the years 1840, 1841, 1842, 1343, and 1844, not yet subscribed 
for, and the books are now open to receive subscriptions for 
the same, by any person, whether gardener, farmer or other- 
wise, at the office of the Lodi Manufacturing Company, No. 
73 Cedar Street, in the city of New York. Terms for the 
reserved stock, $100 per share in cash; and for the other 
portion of the stock an instalment of $25 per share on sub- 
scribing, and the residue (being $75 per share) to he called 
in by instalments of 85 per share, after thirty days notice 

These manures have heen fairly tested and very generally 
approved of as being the cheapest and best manures, and 
more economically applied than any other known substance 
used for manure. 

As the article can be furnished from the city of New York, 
only to a limited extent, (not more:than sufficient to manure 
35,000 acres annually,) it must follow, that in a few years it 
a necessarily be confined to the use of the stockholders 
alone. 

It is important to agriculture, and the enterprise deserves 
the sibenal wappert of every enlightened farmer. By order, 

WILLIAM M. WILSON, Secretary. 


At an election for Directors of the Lodi Manvfacturing 
Company, held at Jersey City on the 6th day of July, 1840, 
the following persons were elected Directors of the Compa- 
ny, to hold their offices until the first Monday in October 
next, namely, Anthony Dey and Jacoh C. Dey, of New 
York; J D. Miller, Andrew S. Garr and Rodman M. Price, 
of New Jersey. 

Agust 12. 





TIE UP CHAINS. 


Just received at the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house, a good supply of those celebrated Chains for tying 
upeatile, These chains, introduced by E. H. Derhy, Esq. 
of Salem, and Col. Jacques, of Charlestown, for the pur- 
pose of securing cattle to the stall, are found to he the safest 
and most convenient mo le of fastening cows and oxen to the 
stanchion. They consist of a chain which passes round the 
animal’s neck, and bya ring attached to the stall, plays free- 
ly up and down, and leaves the animal at liberty to lie down 
jor rise at pleasure, and keeps him perfectly secure. 


July 15. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





BERKSHIRE PIGS FROM HAWS’S STOCK. 


The subscriber has on hand a few littres, from some of 
the largest and finest sows in the country, sired by Losing’s 
and other 1nported boars. Also, the smaller class of Berk- 
shire pigs, which are very beautiful animals, and delicious 
porkers, Either of the above stocks will he disposed of 
extremely low by applying to Z. STANDISH. 


N. B. The pigs will be neatly caged and shipped at New 
York, without extra charge, if required. Unquestionable 
reference will he given for thorough breeding. 

Albany, August 19. 4t 
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